CHAPTER III

THE DOCTRINE OF AUTHORITY EXAMINED

IN his infancy man conceived the forces of Nature as
personalities and called them, gods. He thought of
the world as largely controlled by beings inspired by
the faculties and passions of men, but with power
much greater than men can possess. Superstition
and paganism are the product of those long aeons
during which one man could convey his ideas to
another only by the transitory medium of speech.
So long as speech was the only vehicle of thought
the notions which entered the minds of men could
not be brought to the test of effective criticism. We
may safely assume that before the invention of
writing men had been born with minds powerful
as those of Moses, Isaiah, Gautama, Confucius or
Mahomet. Their words no doubt raised the ideas of
those who heard them to a higher plane. But their
teaching, transmitted from one generation to an-
other, would be changed and distorted in the process
as stories are changed and distorted in course of
transmission from mouth to mouth. Some improve-
ment was doubtless achieved when men learned to
express their thoughts in poems which others could
memorise. Yet reason could not begin to produce a
rational philosophy or religion till men could leave
their thoughts on record. When the words spoken by
Moses, or the words which men thought he had
spoken, could be put into writing, a new epoch had
opened. Readers could then see his ideas for them-
selves and also discuss them with others. They
could thus be brought to the test of reason and con-
science in each new generation. Conscience and
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